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AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM ‘ENGLISH 
STANDPOINTS. 

Messrs. Ilowells and James, whatever their merits or faults 
as authors, are receiving a superabundance of attention in 
England. Much of what is written of them by Englishmen is 
far from favorable, and to us on this side the question arises, 
why should these two gentlemen require so large a quantity of 
crushing criticism? An onslaught on the belabored pair has 
been made in the Quarterly Review, by Mr. L. J. Jennings, 
who, though an Englishman born and bred, was for several 
years an active editor in New York city, and should know 
something of America and Americans. In his attack on the 
two authors, who are widely read, both in his own and our 
country, he departed from the main issue of their literary work, 
to scold both at length for writing favorable notices of each 
other’s books—an amiable practice that Mr. Jennings condemns 
in unmeasured terms, ranking it with the unpardonable sins of 
literature. He may be right in the classification ; admitting 
that he is, it is difficult to perceive how the works of Mr. How- 
ells or of Mr. James could be improved if these gentlemen 
were to roundly abuse, instead of gently praise, each other’s 
efforts. 

Admitting further, that it is a rank offence for two American 
authors to write kindly of each other’s literary performances, 
one still cannot see the virtue of an English writer praising his 
own work in advance; giving himself ‘*a good send-off,’’ as 
we would say. Yet this is precisely what Mr. L. J. Jennings has 
done. After having belabored Howells and James for entertain- 
ing favorable opinions of one another’s gifts, and expressing 
the same in print, he writes to an American paper, of which 
he is the correspondent, that a certain number of the Quartcriy 
Review will contain a ‘‘noteworthy article’? on American 
novelists ; which article is from the pen of the modest Mr. 
Jennings, who, while he is so severe On American writers prais- 
ing one the other, deems it the correct thing for an English 
writer to blow his own horn. 

Even the charitably inclined are forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. L. J. Jennings has made up his mind to snuff out Howells 





and James. Having resided in the United States, he knows the 
sort of literature we ought to require. Since his return to 
England he has published one or two books from his own pen, 
which did not meet with a brisk demand here. Yes, our peo- 
ple neglected Jennings to feast on the pages of Howells and 
James, neither of whom paused to praise the volumes of Jen- 
nings, but were sufficiently depraved to call friendly attention 
to each other’s books—a procedure that the English critic 
deems shocking on the part of Americans. Great English 
authors have done similar things in the past; but Mr. L. J. 
Jennings really cannot permit it in Americans, who must either 
pitch into each other or abide by his sovereign displeasure. 


a6s 
DECEASE OF SAMUEL C. COLLINS. 
Samuel Carter Collins died suddenly at his home in this city, 
He was the son of Til- 
linghast K. Collins, printer, and after a fair school education 


on July 13, aged fifty-four years. 


in his boyhood, was apprenticed to his father and uncle, the 
frm of T. K. & P. G. Collins, with whom he learned the 
printing business. In 1853 he entered into partnership with 
Alexander McLeester, and formed the firm of Collins & 
McLeester, type founders. 

In 1875 Mr. Collins was elected to Common Council of this 
city, and served continuously in that body up to the time of 
his death. He was a member of the Masonic order, the Union 
League, and the Union Republican Club. He was also a 
member of the Book Trade Association, which body met on 
July 15 to pay a tribute of respect to his memory. President 
Henry Carey Baird occupied the chair, and Mr. Frank W. 
McDowell acted as Secretary. Mr. R. S. Menamin moved 
the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That in Samuel C. Collins’ death this Association has lost 
a valued member, who was always ready to act in the promotion of its 
welfare, and who, by his genial disposition and manly character, had 
the regard and respect of all who were associated with him in this 
organization. 

That we regard his death as a severe loss to the interests represented 
in this Association, an important one of which he was the head. 

That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his family in their great 
affliction. 
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Mr. Menamin spoke feelingly of the deceased as a whole- 
souled, honorable gentleman, who gained the respect and 
esteem of all that came in contact with him. At the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Menamin’s remarks, the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. Brief addresses were also made by the President, 
Mr. H. J. Murdoch, of Pittsburgh, and other gentlemen. 

The Stylus Club, of this city, a social organization of jour 
nalists and business men, of which Mr. Collins was President, 
met in the Mayor’s office, on July 14, in honor of the de 
ceased President, adopted the annexed minute, and ordered it 
to be placed on the records of the Club : 

The Stylus Club has heard, with the deepest sorrow, of the death of 
Samuel Cr Collins, who was its President and one of its founders. 

They desire here to place on record their sense of sorrow at the loss 
of one who was entitled to their respect and esteem, not alone because 
of his companionable qualities, but because of the rectitude with which 
he discharged the duties of citizenship, the sterling integrity of his busi 
ness career, the devotion which he bore to his family and his home, and 
the honorable and faithful industry with which he served in public trusts. 

‘The members of the Stylus Club will long cherish with tender regard 
the memory of their late associate—his cheerful voice, his honest mirth, 
his many manly qualities. They mourn and deeply sympathize with 
his family at the affliction which smote them with such sudden and ap- 
palling force, and which robs them of so good a husband and parent, as 
it does the community of so useful a citizen and the Stylus Club of so 
valued a member. 

Colonel Stephen N. Winslow, in moving the adoption of the 
minute, spoke eloquently and with profound emotion of the 
loss sustained by the Club and community in the demise of Mr. 
Collins. 

The funeral took place on July 16, and was largely at 
tended by members of both branches of City Council and 
members of the Masonic order. 





THE NEW YORK PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the New York 
Press Association was held in New York city on the 1oth 


and 20th June. The members assembled at the New York 
Hotel, where the President of the Association, J. G. P. Holden, 
of the Yonkers Gazette, greeted his colleagues with an eloquent 
speech of welcome. At the conclusion of the opening oration, 
the roll of members was called, and committees on organiza- 
tion and place of meeting, on finances, and on resolutions, 
appointed. Letters of regret were read from President Arthur, 
Gen. U. S. Grant, Governor Cleveland, and George W. Curtis. 
After the transaction of routine business, an adjournment was 
had until 2.30 P, M., at which hour the members, their friends 
and guests reconvened at the Madison Square Theatre. Pro- 
ceedings were opened with prayer, after which the President 
introduced Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, who delivered an 
elaborate address on ‘* The Liberty of the Press.’? He was 
listened to with marked attention. At the conclusion of the 
address, Joaquin Miller read a poem of his own composition, 
prepared expressly for the occasion, and entitled ‘For the 
Right.’’ Following the reading of the verses, came memorial 
addresses on the life and services of George Dawson, of the 


Albany Evening Yournal, and Henry Noble, of the Cambridge 
‘ost. 
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On the second day the editors, with their wives, daughters, 
and guests, to the number of three hundred, went on an ex 
cursion to Glen Island, as the guests of John M. Starin. At 
the Island the entire company sat down, by invitation of their 
host, to an old-fashoined shore dinner. After complimentary 
remarks, the party returned to New York. 

On the third day the time was devoted to an excursion by 
the day-line steamers, to Cranston’s West Point Hotel, where 
an elegant lunch was served, after which the closing business 
session was held, and the following officers chosen for the 
coming year: 

President—B. Gage Berry, Norwich /elegraph. 

Vice Presidents—Norman Cole, Glens Falls Messenger; 
Stowell, Seneca Falls Rewet//e; Charles G. Fairman, Elmira; 
Deal, Fairport era/d; William J. Kline, Amsterdam Democrat 

Secretary and Treasurer—Asa O. Bunnell, Dansville Advertiser 

Executive Committee—Edgar Parker, Geneva Advertiser; D. A. A. 


Nichols, Country Gentleman, Albany; Frank B. Garrett, Syracuse 
Courier. 


Alter passing a vote of thanks to the President, for the bril- 
liant success of his efforts, and complimenting the Secretary 
and other officers, the twenty-seventh annual session was ad- 
journed sine die. 


Henry 
A. J. 
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NEW JERSEY EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXCURSION. 


The editors of New Jersey chose the last week of June for 
their annual summer excursion, rendesvouzing in New York 
city, on Monday, June 25. Nearly two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen embarked on the steamer Newport, for the celebrated 
summer city of that name. No sooner had the huge craft gotten 
fairly away from the sights and sounds of the city, than the 
committee were surprised—painfully surprised—to find that @// 
the state-rooms of the huge and presumably commodious vessel 
were located over the boilers! At least, such was the bur- 
den of many complaints to the committee. A4// the excursion- 
ists were assigned to these hot apartments, and were anxious 
for a change of quarters. Investigation demonstrated that 
some of the complaints of calorific rooms were well founded, 
and transfers were obtained for the inmates ; but all the state- 
rooms were xot over the boilers, by any means. The boilers, 
however, were staunch, and did their appointed work of fur- 
nishing motive power so well that the steamer was alongside 
her pier at Newport at 5 A. M., on Tuesday. Carriages were 
in waiting to convey the excursionists to the Ocean House. 
After breakfasting, the party set out to have a look at the 
celebrated watering place, where there is much to see that is 
well worth seeing. The magnificent cottages and well-kept 
grounds, costing all the way from $50,000 to $1,000,000, 
naturally elicited boundless admiration. 

On Wednesday, by invitation, the excursionists visited the 
Casino, a palatial seaside club house, containing reading and 
conversation rooms, restaurant, spacious dining-rooms, a Lall- 
room, and theatre. Old English architecture gives the exte- 
rior of the Casino a picturesque appearance. It is surrounded 
with spacious grounds,: beautifully laid out, and interspersed 












































with ample spaces for playing lawn tennis and other outdoor 
games. 

On Wednesday evening the Editorial Hop was given at the 
Ocean House. It was a markedly successful affair. A num- 
ber of the young ladies and gentlemen of Newport participated 
in the mazes of the dance. Another attraction of Newport is 
Fort Adams, situated near the fashionable drive around the 
northern course of the Bay. There is a battery stationed at 
the fort, and the drilling of the cannoniers was a novel sight 
to many. - Another object of interest is the Redwood Library, 
filled with rare books, antique furniture, old plate, and portraits. 

On Thursday the excursionists went to Boston, on the Old 
Colony Railroad. On that intellectual city being reached, the 
party visited the State House, where the Legislature was in ses- 
sion, but Gov. Ben. Butler was absent at a college commence- 
ment, greatly to the regret of the editors, who were anxious to 
have a look at the gentleman whose name is so conspicuous in 
the columns of all newspapers. The excursionists examined the 
interior of the State House, finding it rich in relics of the war 
of the Revolution. Faneuil Hall was next visited, where all 
registered their names before entering the audience room 
adorned with Healy’s large painting of Webster replying to 
Hayne in the U. S. Senate Chamber, and numerous portraits 
of distinguished Americans, including Stuart’s full-length por 
trait of Washington. The old South Church, King’s Chapel, 
and Franklin’s birthplace were visited in turn. After lunch 
was partaken of, the party rode to Bunker Hill, thence to 
Harvard University, and Mount Auburn Cemetery. The famous 
Common and the Colonial Gardens were not forgotten. The 
return to Newport was made by rail to Fall River, then by the 
new steamer Pilgrim, said to be the largest steamboat in the 
world. 

Friday was spent leisurely at Newport, and the sumptuous Ca- 
sino was again thrown open tothe party. In the afternoon trunk 
packing commenced, and after an early supper the excursionists 
bade farewell to their hosts and embarked on the steamer Old 
Colony for New York. Shortly after starting, an impromptu 
meeting was got up by the guests of New Jersey editors. 
Mr. Berry offered a resolution prepared by Congressman Hoovey, 
returning thanks to the committee, and congratulating them 
upon the highly successful manner in which the excursion had 
been conducted. Mr. R.S. Menamin, the Secretary and Trea- 
surer of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association, seconded the 
resolution with some pertinent remarks complimentary to the 
committee. Mr. A. A. Vance responded on behalf of the com- 
He gave a good-humored account of some of the diffi- 
culties encountered by those having the direction of the 
excursion, with a pathetic reference to the objectionable rooms 
over the boilers. Judge Guild made a pleasant address, A dense 
fog arose, and to the discordant notes of the fog horn, the 
excursionists were carried all the way to New York, where the 
party separated on Saturday morning, June 30, well pleased 
with the trip of recreation. 


mittee. 
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PARCHMENT paper was invented in Paris in 1846. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXCURSION 
OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 





The summer excursion of the Pennsylvania Editorial Associ- 
ation, for 1883, proved one of unusual interest, because the 
places visited were remarkably rich in historic memories. On 
Monday, June 11th, the members of the Association, and their 
families, assembled in Baltimore, and left the Monumental City 
on the evening of the same day, on one of the steamers of the 
Old Bay Line, arriving at the point of destination, Old Point 
Comfort, Va., on the morning of Tuesday, June 12. On 
landing at that place, the entire party at once proceeded to the 
Hygeia Hotel, where they were cordially greeted by the warm- 
hearted proprietor, Harrison Phoebus, who, by the prompt man- 
ner in which the previous arrangements for showing the host 
of new arrivals to their rooms were carried out without noise, 
confusion, or mistakes, gave practical proof that he knew how 
to keep a hotel. 

The Hygeia Hotel, one of the largest seaside hotels in the 
United States, is situated directly in front of Fortress Monroe, 
and is built on the site of a Government reservation, by virtue 
of a special act of Congress, which act specifies that the hotel 
must be vacated in case of war, for its predecessor had to be 
demolished in the dark days of ’62. The Hygeia has a superb 
water front, with good surf bathing near the house, and bracing 
sea breezes fanning its halls, parlors and chambers. After the 
excursionists had made themselves comfortable, they spent the 
tirst day of their stay in visiting the numerous novelties by 
which they were surrounded. There was the interior of the 
Fort to be visited, the quaint old town of Hampton, with its 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, to be seen, and the Soldiers’ 
Home and National Cemetery to be looked at. This resting-place 
of the dead comprises twelve acres, and within the enclosure 
lie buried five thousand Union soldiers and some seven hun 
dred Confederates. At the entrance to the cemetery stands the 
Bethesda Chapel, within whose walls Garfield delivered his 
last public address. Many of the party improved the sur- 
rounding expanse of waters by boating and fishing, and not 
one of all the assemblage found the hours pass slowly ; on 
the contrary, it was the experience of the majority that there 
was more to be seen and enjoyed than there was time to see 
and enjoy—one of the strongest possible proofs that the excur- 
sionists were all getting the full benefit of the trip of recreation. 





ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 
Governor Cameron, of Virginia, and his lady, and Mrs. Senator 
Mahone, who were stopping at the Hygeia, gave a reception 
to the ladies and gentlemen of the Editorial Association. 
There was no formal speech-making indulged in, but the Gov- 
ernor gave the Association a cordial invitation to visit him at 
the Executive Mansion, in Richmond, on the following day. 
The Governor is a fine specimen of the Virginia gentleman, 
and in his hearty invitationmeant all that he said. His heart 











L of C. 
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felt **Come and see me,’’ was appreciated and accepted. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday, the excursionists took a steamboat 
for Norfolk, fourteen miles distant, enjoying a pleasant ride 
over historic waters, fanned by delicious breezes. There was 
a great deal to be seen and admired on this short but pleasant 
trip. Sewell’s Point, just opposite Old Point Comfort, is a site 
strongly fortified with earthworks by the Confederates during 
the war. From behind this projection came the iron-clad Vir- 
ginia to sink the Cumberland, and to be in turn disabled by 
the then mysterious Monitor. There was also pointed out the 
spot where the frigate Merrimac was partially destroyed by the 
Confederates, after Gen. Wool had taken possession of Norfolk. 
Then came Fort Norfolk, the Naval Asylum at Portsmouth, the 
old Gosport Navy Yard, and, last and greatest, the city of 
Norfolk—a genuine Southern seaboard city, where improve- 
ment is marching forward rapidly, and enterprise is alert. All 
were impressed with the commercial progress that Norfolk is 
making. 

Norfolk is situated on a low plain, and the dome of its City 
Hall and church spires are visible long before the city is ap- 
proached. This same far-showing City Hall improves upon a 
closer acquaintance, occupying, as it does, the centre of a 
block of ground, and having an imposing front of solid granite. 
Other notable buildings are the U. S. Custom House, the Nor- 
folk Academy, Mechanics’ Hall, and a Masonic Temple. A 
heavy, drenching shower of rain commenced falling as the ex- 
cursionists landed, forcing many to take shelter at the steam- 
boat landing, and to remain there instead of viewing the town; 
but all were impressed with the beauty of the harbor, one of 
the finest in the country for depth, with anchorage and wharf 
room for the largest vessels. Norfolk’s trade has profitable 
adjuncts in several canals, chief among them being the Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake Canal, connecting Chesapeake Bay with 
Currituck, Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. 

Directly opposite Norfolk looms up the city of Portsmouth, 
with 11,500 inhabitants. It is the terminus of several lines 
of railroads and steamers. Here, too, is the U. 
Hospital, and the famous Gosport Navy Yard, which at one 
time was the best naval station in the world. Here the Con 
federates fitted out the celebrated iron-clad ram Virginia. At 


S. Marine 


sundown the party got back to the Hygeia, and with keen | 


appetites did ample justice to the generous bill of fare. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 
In accordance with the pressing invitation of Gov. Cameron, 
the Association left Old Point for the capital of Virginia, early 


on the morning of June 14, going by the way of the Chesa- | 


peake and Ohio Railroad. On arriving at Richmond, the edit 
orial excursionists found several of the editors of that city in 


waiting to receive and guide them. 


Exchange Hotel, the excursionists proceeded to the Virginia | 


Capitol building, erected in 1785, and having in its rotunda 


Houdon’s famous statue of Washington. Houdon took a cast 


from George Washington’s person, to obtain the greatest possi- 


ble accuracy in his work. In the building is a State Library 





After registering at the | 


of 35,000 volumes, and a historical museum rich in relics from 
the first settlement of Virginia to the war for the Union. The 
Capitol has an imposing site, standing upon the brow of a com- 
manding eminence, and being surrounded by a park of twelve 
acres, 

From the Capitol the party were escorted to the Governor’s 
Mansion, where, after viewing the parlors, pictures and flowers, 
and the various beautiful adornments of the Governor’s home, 
they were invited to enter a spacious dining-room, where the 
most liberal provisions had been made for receiving the excur- 
sionists with that bounteous hospitality for which old Virginia 
has ever been noted. After the viands had been disposed of, 
the health of Governor Cameron was proposed, to which he 
responded in a few brief, well-chosen remarks. Mr. Hensel, 
of the Lancaster /ntelligencer, returned a pertinent reply on 
behalf of the Association. The rest of the proceedings were 
informal, but enjoyable in the highest degree, Gov. Cameron 
proving himself a most agreeable host. He won the good will 
of all his guests by his impartial courtesy and uniform affability. 

After leaving the hospitable Governor’s mansion, carriages 
were taken by the excursionists, and the various points of inte- 
rest in the capital city of Virginia visited. The editors and 
their companions lingered at Belle Isle, the Tredegar Iron 
Works (the arsenal of the Confederacy), and Libby Prison. 
Some of the visitors had been imcarcerated in that structure 
during the war, and could point out numerous familiar spots. 
All agreed in saying that the place had undergone little change 
in the eighteen years which have elapsed since the close of the 
conflict. A fertilizing 
Jeff. Davis’s executive 


Iron bars still guard the windows. 
company now occupy the premises. 
mansion was visited, as was the one-time residence of General 
Robert E. Lee. ‘These historic houses were quiet, attracting 
little attention save from visitors. All the members of the 


Association greatly enjoyed their visit to Richmond, and all 


were favorably impressed with the sterling, manly qualities of 
Governor Cameron. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 
Was the last day at Old Point, and was passed in reviciling 
some of the many interesting localities, in sauntering about 
Fortress Monroe, where there was always something fresh to 


| see ; in sailing, and in fishing ; in looking and in walking about 


the pleasant hotel, which Col. Phoebus, by his general demeanor 
and obliging disposition, made doubly pleasant to the mem- 
bers of the Association. Late on Friday afternoon farewell 
was bidden to Old Point, and the excursionists again took a 


Bay Line steamer for Baltimore. In the Monumental City, on 


| Saturday morning, June 16, the Pennsylvania Editorial Sum- 
| mer Excursion party of 1883 separated, starting for their re- 


spective homes. 

As in past years, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
courteously furnished free transportation over its various lines, 
and on all the trains used by the excursionists the officials in 
charge exerted themselves to promote the comfort of the edit- 
orial party. 





























SPOOPENDYKE AS A PRINTER. 
Spoopendyke came home one night, bringing a small bun- 
dle under his arms. 





‘« It is a printing press, on which I expect to do all my own 
printing hereafter,’’ he said. 

**Oh, but isn’t that lovely!’’ fluttered Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
dropping her work and rushing to her husband’s side, ‘‘ and 
can’t we do the loveliest things with it! Is it the kind that the 
Hera'd and Sun and all those papers are printed with ?”’ 

**Oh, yes, Mrs. Spoopendyke,’’ growled her husband, 
** you've hit it exactly. This is the very kind. I got Mr. Ben- 
nett to kindly try it on, so as to get it the same size the Hera/d 
is printed on.’’ 

** And will you print papers with yours like Mr. Bennett and 
the other editors ?’’ continued Mrs. Spoopendyke, timidly. 

**Oh, but won’t I though?” yelled her husband. ‘It 
needed a dod gasted female idiot to think of that; you've struck 
the proper plan. Think you ean print a fifty-by-sixty show- 
bill with a three-by-four press? Well, I tell ye that ye can’t. 
Can ye get it into your measly head that this is a card press, 
and can only print a card three inches by four inches ? ”’ 

‘Oh, it’s a card press, is it?’’ ventured Mrs. Spoopendyke; 
‘then we can print those beautiful Christmas cards on it, can’t 
we?’’ 

‘* Now you’ve got it,’’ yelled the husband, ‘‘ that’s the idea. 
It prints in thirty-five different colors at one impression, and 
any design, from an old crank with a sealskin overcoat, loafing 
around somebody’s chimney with a game-bag full of jumping- 
jacks, to the New Year, 1883, represented by a humpbacked 
baby dressed in a broad grin, with a napkin tied round her 
waist, driving out the old year, dressed as a tramp, with a 
mowing machine, and a gallon jug of whisky under his arm. 
That’s the idea, exactly. Think you can print chromos and 


lithographs on it, don’t you? Well, you can’t. You can only 


print one color, and that is black: Think you grasp it 


now ?”’ : 

**Well,’’ said Mrs. Spoopendyke, ‘*I suppose you can 
print visiting cards on it?” 

**Yes, Mrs. Spoopendyke, I can,’’ said her husband, in a 
softer tone, and he grew in a much better humor as he pro- 
ceeded to show his wife the press and exhibit his dexterity in 
the use of the type and the press. 

At last he got his worthy helpmeet’s name set up in type, 
and proceeded to put the chase on the press with a grand 
flourish. But in an evil hour he forgot to key it up, and, ata 
touch, the whole business went to pi, and at the next fell in a 
confused mass all over-the carpet. 

‘* Why, what makes it do that?’’ said Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
laughing. 

** What makes it do what, Mrs. S. ?”’ sneered her husband, 
as he hit his head on a corner of the table in a mad dive after 
What makes 
anything ? If I had your talent for asking idiotic questions I'd 
get a glass of beer and a three-inch paper collar, and live out 
as a prosecuting attorney.” 


the type. ‘* What d’ye suppose makes it do it ? 
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By this time the worthy gentleman had got the name set up 
and securely fastened, and was printing with great gusto; but 
he had, unfortunately, set the types in wrong order, and the 
eight perfumed visiting cards came out like the following: 

.chkydnepoopS .srM 

When Mrs. Spoopendyke saw it she set up a little scream. 
**Oh, isn’t that funny, though ? 
up?” 


What makes it wrong side 


‘*Funny!’’ howled her husband, with horrid derision, as he 
grasped the situation. ‘It’s a perfect thunder-bolt of fun. 
It’s the most delicious humorous thing of the century. All you 
need is an advertisement of liver pills on the cover, and a joke 
about the goat on the first page, to be a comic almanac. With 
your appreciation of humor, all you need is a grin and $3,000 
worth of stolen diamonds to be the leading comedienne of 
the American boards. Can’t you see the measly type’s turned 
wrong? They have only got to be turned around the other 
way.” 

After half an hour of diligent labor the types were again 
put in proper position, securely keyed up, and put on the 
press. 

When the final arrangements were completed, Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke turned around to wink at the baby, and incautiously left 
his thumb over the edge of the press. As luck would have it, 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, in her anxiety to show her husband how 
well she understood and appreciated the press, brought the lever 
down, and the press closed on that gentleman’s thumb, making 
him jump four feet high and utter an exclamation that would 
have made the second lieutenant of a company of pirates blush. 
‘*Dod gast the measly printing press,’’ he shrieked, as he 
smashed the base-burner with it, and then he threw it in the 
alley. Why didn’t 
you go on with the entertainment? The measly thing only 
Why don’t ye finish the chapter? ”’ 
and Mr. Spoopendyke danced up stairs, five at a time, with an 


‘*Haven’t ye got any sense scarcely ? 
got as far as the bone. 


injunction to his wife to hire out as a slaughter- house. 

‘** Well,’”’ said Mrs. Spoopendyke, as she picked up the baby, 
and put a pitcher of water where her husband would be sure 
to fall over it in the morning, ‘‘if we have so much trouble in 
printing one word, | wonder how Mr. Bennett gets along with 
a whole newspaper to print.’’ 

s-ihccalnaictglliinsieesiintilap 

Tue following was taken from the Edinburgh Chronicle of 

750 or 1760, the writer does not remember the exact date: 
Binders should mix with their paste mineral salts; merely bitter 
substances will not do. Arcanum duplicatum, alum, and vitriol 
are good. Mr. Prediger, in his instructions to book binders, 
printed at Leipzig, 1741, says that if starch were used instead 
of flour, worms would not touch the books. He advises pul 
verized alum and pepper to be strewn between the book and 
cover, and on the shelves ; also rubbing the books, in March, 
July, and August, with a woollen cloth dipped in powdered 
alum. The editor of the Edinburgh Chronicle adds in a note 
that worms seldom attack books printed on English-made 
paper. 
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THAT ADVERTISING PAYS. 

That advertising pays is too well known to business men to 
require demonstration. A mistaken process of so large dimen- 
sions as the advertising of our days could not be sustained and 
continue to grow and increase year after year. Advertising is 
maintained, and grows rapidly. It is customary to start new 
papers wherever those existing give evidence of thrift, and the 
subscription price of all the papers is so low that they have to 
be supported mainly by the advertising. In this manner the 
business capital of the country is made to supply cheap reading 
for the masses, vast numbers of whom are too poor to buy 
books. The business capital is the foundation of the adver- 
tising ; this, in turn, supports the paper, and the issue can 
thereupon be sold to the poor and to the rich alike for little 
more than the cost of the white paper on which it is printed. 
That this cheap reading matter is appreciated by the people at 
large is abundantly shown by the number of readers. The 
number of periodicals published in the United States during 
the census year was 11,314, of which 971 were issued daily, 
and the aggregate circulation per issue of these dailies was 
3,566,395, an average of about one daily paper every day to 
every fifteen inhabitants of the Union. But the weeklies and 
others published at intervals varying from semi-weekly to semi 
annually, exhibit a much wider field, their aggregate circulation 
per issue being 28,213,291. 
1850 is astonishing. 


The increase of newspapers since 
The total number of newspapers in the 
United States in 1850 is given, in the compendium of the ninth 
census, as 2,526, with a total circulation of 5,142,177. The 
aggregate circulation stated above for 1880 is 31,177,924, or 
almost six times as much as in 1850, while the population of 
the country only increased during that period from 23,191,876 
to 50,155,783, or less than 118 per cent. This gratifying in 
crease in the reading population is a strong reason for suspect- 
ing that our political institutions are safer than we had supposed. 
aes 
MARRIED EDITORS. 

The leading journalists of New York have, with one excep- 
tion, been married men, notwithstanding the pressing nature of 
their engagements, which so continually distract married life. 
How they found time for courtship is surprising. 


Greeley 
married a school teacher, with whom he got acquainted at his 
boarding-house. She went South to teach, and they corre- 
sponded, but how any woman could decipher his handwriting 
is a wonder. Whitelaw Reid, who succeeded Greeley, was 
the only New York editor to marry rich, his father-in-law, D. 
O. Mills, being worth half a dozen millions. Reid, however, 
works as hard as ever, and will not be lured from so important 
a position by the temptations of ease. The senior Bennett had 
the most repulsive face I ever saw, but still he got a wife whom 
he allowed $20,000 a year to travel with, and thus a large part 
of their matrimonial life was spent. ‘The present proprietor of 
the Hera/d has been under matrimonial engagement, but this 
was broken off in a manner which seems to have frightened 
him off the track, and it is highly probable that he will remain 
a celibate. His wandering habits and other peculiarities have 





unfitted him for settled life. David Hale, formerly of the 
Fournal of Commerce, was a very able editor, and was also a 
remarkable illustration of Yankee character. He was married 
twice, having lost his first wife early in life. The second wife 
was one of the most remarkable housekeepers on record, and 
while he was in a successful career, she voluntarily opened a 
boarding-house, which was well known as ‘‘ Mrs. Hale’s.’’ 
This was kept up for many years, and was a popular resort for 
first-class families. Henry J. Raymond left a widow and a 
family. His son is now a young man, who has not, thus far, 
displayed any of his father’s genius.* Manton Marble, late of the 
World, \ost his wife a few years ago, and after a suitable time 
married again and took his bride to Europe. 
turn, Marble has lived in retirement. 


Since their re- 
Hugh Hastings, of the 
Commercial, is not only married, but has children in the same 
happy condition. One would not think this from his counte- 
nance, but probably he started married life at an early year. 
Bryant was a widower during the last ten years of his life. N. 
P. Willis, who founded the Home Yourna/, and was more suc- 
cessful in this effort than in book-making, was married twice, 
and left a widow. If any woman marries an editor, she 
should first consider whether she has a call to this important 
sphere. They say it requires a peculiar character to be a min- 
ister’s wife, or the wife of a physician. Heaven knows that it 
also requires a peculiar adaptation to succeed as an editor’s 
wife, but I am not going to describe this character. 1. Y. 
Corres. Cincinnati Gazette. 





PAPER-MAKING IN CHINA. 


There can be no question as to the success of paper manu- 


facture in Shanghai. All requisites are to be obtained without 
the least difficulty—a plentiful supply of water, an abundance 
of raw material to work with, cheap manual labor, cheap mo- 
tive power, and a more than sufficient market. Nine years ago 
Mr. Doyle introduced the enterprise into Japan, and we be- 
lieve there are now nearly a dozen mills in full operation there. 
Those mills that were properly constructed at the outset, and 
were placed under efficient and skilled management, have been 
exceptionally successful, and, if we remember rightly, the mill 
at Osaka cleared itself in three years, while the one at Oji 
paid a dividend last year of seventeen per cent. on stock 
amounting to $365,000. The other mills were less successful, 
but none have proved failures ; and we believe we are right in 
making the statement that the entire enterprise of paper manu- 
facture in the land of the Rising Sun is now in the hands of the 
Japanese, who have so advanced in the art as to think them- 
selves justified in dispensing with foreign supervision. Another 
interesting feature in connection with the paper trade of Japan 
is that while nine or ten mills have been working successfully, 
the importations of foreign-made paper have considerably in- 
creased-—-more than doubled during the last few years. 


Oo 


PAPER-HANGINGS were made in Holland and Spain in 1555. 


*As this son is now the proprietor of the Germantown ( Pa.) 7¢/egraph, 
his ‘‘ genius’’ may develop.—Ev. Circucar. 
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ARTISTIC TYPE. 

It must be confessed that while a modern press can turn out 
a vast number of volumes with great credit, scarce any book 
nowadays can vie in beauty with the old Aldine books, with 
many printed in Italy in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies, or with those printed by our English Baskerville in the 
last century, between the years 1756 and 1775. One reason of 
this is, that our types are not so beautiful. In old days, each 
type-founder was desirous of getting designs for his letters from 
men of real artistic feeling ; nor did these disdain to design a 
comma, any more than they would scorn to make a beautiful 
leaf or flower in a picture devoted to saints or historical per 
sonages. There is a tradition that Hogarth designed Basker 
ville’s types, which is likely enough ; at any rate, they were 
the last English types of originality or beauty. The best now 
existing are copies of copies, reproduced mechanically, which 
have long ceased to have the human brain infused, as it were, 
into the molten metal. The best existing types at this moment 
are French, and they, not ours, are the true descendants of 
Baskerville’s ; for, at his death in 1775, his types were sold to 
France, and used to print an edition of Voltaire, still well 
known, and most excellent in its v orkmanship. The modern 
French types of the best founts are reproduced, as it would 
seem, from these, but with less of exact mechanical copying, 
and more of human variation and fancy. There could scarcely 
be a better work for the artistic future of books than that which 
might be done by some master of decorative art, like Mr. 
William Morris, and some great firm of type-founders in con- 
junction, would they design and produce some new types for 
our choicer printed books.— Fortnightly Review. 
+e- 

THE MANIA FOR BIG BOOKS. 

The present mania for big books and limited editions will 
doubtless wear itself out in time, and already there are signs 
that the genuine reader is becoming weary of buying his lite- 
rature by weight. . At first there is a certain pleasure in owning 
a ‘‘tall copy,’’ no matter how useless its contents; and the 
pleasure is increased when we are assured that only a couple 
of hundred other people can possibly possess the same book in 
the same form. But the joy is not forever ; a book is not any 
the more readable or enjoyable because it can only have a few 
readers, and even the luxury of margin and binding is some- 
times doubtful in taste and incontestably detrimental to real 
study. The modern editions de luxe, despite the care and cost 
devoted to them, are, somehow, failures when compared with 
the old tall copies. The Foulis Virgil of 1778, to take a late 
and well-known example, is a pleasure to look at, and even 
(in moments of physical vigor) to read. Its fine, clear type 
fits its page, its margins are not out of proportion, and the two 
volumes are not so thick as to be unwieldy or break their backs. 
There is a harmony about the whole work which satisfies the 
taste. In our modern large editions we go on a different and, 
as we think, a very inferior principle. A fine edition now 
means putting a splash of small ignoble type in the middle o¢ 
a staring expanse of white paper—paper, asa rule, dignified 








with the title of ‘*hand-made,’’ on the strength of its being 
too thick and stiff to turn over properly or lie flat, as it should. 
We heap these buckram pages together till they make a clumsy 
volume, which we put into a white vellum, or parchment, or 
calico binding, that soils with the slightest touch ; we scrawl 
some glaring inscription over the sides, and call the result an 
edition de luxe! Artistically the thing is a mistake. The letter 
press should fit the page, in spite of all we have heard of the 
‘*neat rivulet of text meandering through a meadow of mar 
gin ;’’ and there can be no doubt that though margins there 
must be—and good margins, too—they must be in strict pro- 
portion to the size of the page. Too much margin, though 
better than too little, is still a fault, and in this, as in everything 
else, es/ modus. But a grave error is the modern custom of 
putting small type in big pages, and trusting to the wide mar 
gins to make amends. The type, as well as the margin, musf 
be proportioned to the page, and big books ought to be in big 
type. As it is, we fail to see the beauty or the use of such 
monster volumes as are now the fashion. It is all very well to 
have a fine large edition of the great English classics—like 
those of Fielding and Thackeray recently published-—such 
volumes form an appropriate mural decoration for ‘every 
English gentleman’s library,’’? as the conventional country- 
house smoking-room is called; but if we want to read our 
classical authors, we shall probably turn to some more portable 
edition.— Saturday Review. 

lahat Aalbers 


SECRET PRINTING IN RUSSIA. 


The authoress of ** Underground Russia ’”’ «1 went 
over all the rooms in which the work of printing was carried 
on. The mechanism was extremely simple. A few cases with 
various kinds of type, a little cylinder, just cast, of a kind of 
gelatinous substance closely resembling a carpenter’s glue, and 
somewhat pleasant to smell ; a large, heavy cylinder, covered 
with cloth, served as a press; some blackened brushes and 
sponges in a pan; two jars of printing ink. Everything was 
arranged in such a manner that it could be hidden in a quarter 
of an hour in a large clothes-press standing in a corner. They 
explained to me the mechanisnf of the work, and smilingly 
told me of some little artifices which they employed to divert 
the suspicion of the dvornik who came every day with water, 
wood, etc. The system adopted was not that of not allowing 
him to enter, but precisely the reverse. Under various pretexts 
they made him see the whole of the room as often as possible, 
having first removed everything which could excite suspicion. 
When these pretexts failed, others were invented. Being unable 
to find a plausible reason for him to enter the inner room, Mme. 
Kriloff one day went and told him that there was a rat there 
which must be killed. The dvornik went, and certainly found 
nothing ; but the trick was played; he had seen the rooms, 
and could bear testimony that there was absolutely nothing 
suspicious in them. Once a month they invariably had people 
in to clean the floors of all the rooms.’’ 





Says: 


ee 





THE first illustrated newspaper in America was issued in 1853. 
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A DEAR BOOK. 


The annals of bibliography afford many examples of the 
delirious extent to which book fancying can go. In May, 1812, 
the library of the Duke of Roxburghe was sold. The collec- 
tion contained a copy of Boccaccio, published at Venice in 
1471. 
sale were the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, and the 
The bid 
«One thousand guineas,’’ 
**And ten,’? added the Marquis. 


Among the distinguished company which attended the 


Duke of Marlborough, then Marquis of Blandford. 
stood at five hundred guineas, 
said Earl Spencer. You 
might have heard a pin drop. All eyes were bent on the bid 
ders. Now they talked apart, now ate a biscuit, but without 
the least thought of yielding one to the other. The contest 
proceeded until the Marquis said, ‘* Two thousand pounds.’’ 
Then Earl Spencer bethought him of waste of powder, when 
Lord Althrop came to his side, as if to bring his father a fresh 
lance to renew the fight. Father and son whispered together, 
‘Two thousand two hundred 
An electric shock went through the assem 


**And ten,’’ quickly added the Marquis. 


and Earl Spencer exclaimed 
and fifty pounds !”’ 
bly. 


the strife. 


There ended 
The spectators stood dumb when the hammer fell. 
The stroke of its fall sounded on the farthest shores of Italy. 
The tap of that hammer was heard in the libraries at Kome, 
Milan, and Venice. Boccaccio stirred in his sleep of hundreds 
of years, and M. Van Praet groped in vain among the royal 
alcoves in Paris to detect a copy of the famed Valdarfer Boc 
caccio. 
Ee Sek ee eS 
BOOK PUBLISHING IN ENGLAND. 

The Publishers’ Circular gives the following particulars in 
reference to the number of new books and new editions pub- 
lished in England during the past year: Theology, sermons, 
biblical, etc., 596 new books, 193 new editions ; educational, 
classical, and philological, 435 new books, go new editions ; 
juvenile works and tales, 727 new books, 260 new editions ; 
novels, tales and other fiction, 306 new books, 124 new edi 
tions; law, jurisprudence, etc., 52 new books, 23 new editions; 
political and social economy, trade and commerce, 145 new 
books, 44 new editions; arts,” sciences and illustrated works, 
264 new books, So new editions; voyages, travels and geo 
graphical research, 204 new books, 40 new editions; history, 


biography, etc., 361 new books, 91 new editions; poetry and 
the drama, 158 new books, 23 new editions; year books and 
serials in volumes, 255 new books, 14 new editions; medicine, 
surgery, etc., 119 new books, 58 new editions; belles-lettres, 


essays, monographs, etc, 92 new books, 14 new editions; mis 
cellaneous, including pamphlets, not sermons, 264 new books, 
g2 new editions. Total number of new books, 3,978; new 
editions, 1,146. Taken together the number of publications 
issued is 5,124; this shows a slight falling off in the production 
of books, as last year the figures were 3,410 new books, 1,296 
new editions; total, 4,706. The Circu/ar, however, remarks: 
‘* It is not improbable that the real value of the literary works 
of 1882, whether viewed from an intellectual or from a material 


standpoint, is superior to that of its forerunners.’’ 





CIRCULAR. 
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BOOK CLEANING. 
Some of the books in the last instalment of the Sunderland 
sale had been ruined by clumsy attempts to clean them. A 
Terence, with the date 1469, would be the earliest known 
printed copy, if the date were geniune. But the paper was so 
grievously rotted by chemicals that the volume was sold for 
twenty-five shillings. In another copy, so extremely rare that 
Dibdin only knew it in an imperfect state, and Brunet did not 
know it at all, the paper had also been rotted in the cleaning, 
and the book sold for four pounds. It seems a pity that‘a be- 
ginner in the fine art of washing books chose such valuable 
In the ‘*Annuaire du Bib- 
liophile ’’ for 1862, M. Méray teaches the poor collector how 
to make a clean and valuable book out of a dirty and ignoble 


specimens for his first experiments. 


specimen. If a book be greasy, you separate the sheets and 
dip them in a solution of fotasse caustique, following up this by 
a bath of Hau de Favel, with a fourth part of clear water. A 
bath of sulphite of soda follows, and it only remains to hang 
these sheets up to dry on strings stretched across a room. 
When paper is ‘‘cottony’’ and rotten, a bath in water in which 
gelatine has been dissolved with a little alum may be recom- 
mended. It would be extremely interesting to make these ex- 
periments on the books of our friends.—London Graphic. 
paves 2 


A CHEAP BINDING. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American says: I have 
bound twenty volumes in this way: Pack the papers smoothly, 
hold firmly, and drive a thin chisel through the pile, about 
half an inch from the back. Push a strong tape through and 
leave out about two inches ; put three or four tapes through at 
even intervals, Cut common thick paper boards large enough 
to project a little everywhere, except that one edge must come 
front of the tapes. Draw the tapes tightly and glue down to 


the boards outside. Skive a piece of leather—common sheep 


skin will answer—-wide enough to cover the back and come on 
the boards an inch or two, and long enough to project a couple 
of inches at the end. Taste the leather well; put it on the 
back ; fold the ends in so as to come over the boards on each 
side. Paste any fancy or plain paper over the sides; and, 
lastly, paste the blank leaf down to the cover inside, and you 
have a presentable book, and very durable. Trimming the 
edges can be easily done by clamping between boards and cut 

ting the edges with a thin, sharp knife by a straight edge. Of 
course, this is done before the boards are put on, after the tapes 
This makes a flat-edge book, but for a thin book an- 


swers very well. 


are in. 


Se ee Oe RETF 
THE printing of the new English dictionary which is in pre- 
paration in London, has proceeded to the end of the article 


**alternate,”’ 


and at that point there are over 6,000 entries, as 
compared with under 3,000 in Webster. The statisticians con- 
nected with the project have calculated that the work will 
contain nearly 200,000 main entries, and that the quotations will 
The first part of the 
undertaking is nearly ready for distribution. 


reach to more than a million in number. 
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IDENTIFICATION BY HANDWRITING. 

A good handwriting is getting to be one of the lost arts. The 
fathers and grandfathers of the present generation, as a gene 
ral thing, wrote a handsomer and more legible hand than do 
their children and grandchildren. There is one point in pen 
manship to which I have just been giving some attention. 11 
relates to the testimony of handwriting. Not long ago a man 
was hanged, in New England, by handwriting experts. As a 
class, such experts ought not to have influence enough to hang 
acat. And now it is claimed that some Brussels murderers 
have been run down by tell-tale tricks of their penmanship. 
The readers of this little note may be assured that the writer 
of it knows individuals who can write other people’s names so 
cunningly that these other people cannot decide whether the 
signatures are their own or not. I have actual cases in mind 
where this puzzle has been tried; one notable instance I must 
mention. The State of Massachusetts, not many years since, 
had two of its bonds presented for redemption which seemed 
precisely alike. One was a forged bond throughout. The 
officers whose names appeared upon these bonds could not tell 
which was which. But this is nothing; I have a man near me 
who can write your signature and mine, or the signature of any 
person that may be placed before him as a study so cunningly 
that neither you nor I can tell which is which. It is lucky that 
he is an honest man, or he might do dangerous work with your 
name on a big check or note. Bankers in the United States 
place little reliance upon signatures as a means of identification 
in the payment of checks, etc. The person who presents a 
check to a Boston bank for payment must be positively identi- 
fied before the money will be paid him. It is in vain for him 
to offer as evidence that he is the right man any handwriting 
testimony; and it does not make any difference whether the 
check is payable to bearer or order, identification in both cases 
being demanded. In England one finds a most marked differ- 
ence from this way of doing business; the paying teller of a 
London bank tries to assure himself that the face of a check 
is all right, both in point of signature of drawer and as regards 
the drawer’s balance, and then slaps out the money to whoever 
presents the check. It matters not whether the check is pay- 
able to order or to bearer. He demands no identification in 
either case. He only looks upon the back of the order check 
to see if it has the name endorsed. This check-paying custom 
did not always prevail in England. At one time the English 
practice in these premises was the same as ours is now. At 
that time we copied our custom from them. They have since 
progressed out of it; we remain tied to their old style. We 
shall get out of this rut one of these days. The great bankers 


of London long ago found they could never get through their 


business if the identification responsibility was to remain upon 
them. They pressed the matter upon the attention of Parlia 


ment. Parliament came to their relief; it said, pay checks to 
whoever presents them, and your whole duty is done. If I, to- 
day, drop my check in London, made payable to order of W. 
B. Morrill, the first rascal who picks it up in the streets and 


puts Mr. Morrill’s name on the back may collect that check 





and get imprisoned for life for so doing. It is, of course, the 
imperative duty of any person who has lost a check to have its 


payment stopped at once.—News Letter. 


ET OPT EY) 
IMPERSONALITY OF THE PRESS. 

The Wilmington (Del.) A/orning News says: There is no 
doubt that the personal oblivion which overtakes the individual 
writer upon a large journal is at times very disheartening. He 
finds that all his learning, accuracy of judgment, originality of 
thought and felicity of expression, which might be expected to 
enlarge his personal repute, really go to swell the authority 
and influence of the newspaper which employs him. The 
newspaper absorbs everything to such a degree that the indi- 
vidual writer often finds himself unable to retain all the modest 
little reputation with which he started. All this is annoying, 
and, as age creeps on, a sense of unjust treatment springs up 
that tends to deprive a writer of his natural vivacity and intel- 
lectual vigor. But it is by this process alone that the powerful 
and commanding newspaper is produced. Unless all personal 
individuality is sunk within its spacious columns, the public 
sense of journalistic individuality cannot be secured. The 
modern American newspaper is produced by the most elaborate 
organization on the one hand, and by steadfastly and abso- 
lutely depriving every individual worker on it of any chance 
of making himself personally known. It thus comes about 
that the newspaper has a separate, independent life of its own, 
and that in its knowledge, sagacity, candor, breadth of view, 
foresight and judgment it far exceeds any man who may be 
connected with it. It feeds upon all who have anything to do 
with it, but its own existence and power are altogether inde- 
pendent of any who may have a hand in its production. It is 
a new creation, with its own rules of conduct, its own methods 
of action, its own individual attributes and functions. Like 
most organized forces, it makes way with some of the individual 
rights of the men whose joint labors produce it ; but in return 
the community gets what could not be had otherwise—a press 
that cannot be frightened nor bought. 

> 





GERMANY’S famous book publisher, Baron Tauchnitz, sends 
none of his publications to England, except as presentation 
copies to the authors themselves. Carlyle once wrote jestingly 
to him, demanding copies of the ‘‘Friedrich’’: ‘Friends accept 
it from me as a distinguished gift not attainable otherwise,’’ 
replied Tauchnitz. For the services which the publisher ren- 
dered to the promotion of English literature, as well as for his 
benevolent efforts for society, Tauchnitz was created a baron in 
1860, by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and honored with 
orders and decorations. In his castle at Kleinzschocher, near 
Leipzig, the chief attraction of which is the library, with a col- 
lection of the two thousand and more volumes of the ‘‘ edition,’’ 
the Baron enjoys the ease and tranquility of rural retirement. 
By will of the King of Saxony he is Peer of the First Cham- 
ber of the Saxon Parliament, and by the English Government 
appointed Consul-General for Saxony. Of his two sons, Ber- 
nard and Paul, the latter is an officer in the Prussian army ; 
the former has already been mentioned as his father’s partner. 
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LITERATURE AND BOOKS. 

A thousand years ago, and there was nothing which now 
passes under the name of literature in all the world. 
of printing was not known. 
understand that term. 
not printed; written upon parchment. 


The art 
There were no books as we now 
Before that time books were written, 
Of course, they were 
then very rare and very costly things. It sometimes took for- 
tunes to publish or buy them. Now it sometimes seems to us 


there are almost one-half as many books as there are men. 


The art of writing, as almost everybody knows, we trace to, 


Egypt. In that far-off land, on the banks of the old and 
famous Nile, there are growing to-day tall and thick bulrushes, 
like those in which the mother of Moses hid her baby boy 
more than four thousand years ago. Upon the stock of this 
rush, and just within the outer covering, wrapped round and 
round 1s a white, thin skin. Now, in ancient times, when 
these bulrushes were just gathered, these thin skins were very 
carefully unwrapped and then placed under large and heavy 
weights, until at last they became perfectly flat and dry. These 
skins, though soft and white, were also very tough and firm as 
well; and the people of Egypt wrote upon them with the 
stylus (an instrument used in writing upon tablets covered with 
wax) just as in our modern times we write upon paper with the 
quill, or steel, or gold pen. Now, it 1s well enough to remem 
ber that the old name of the bulrush was papyrus, and that 
the separate sheets made from the plant were called ‘* papyrus 
”? If we drop the * us,’’ the last two letters of the old 
word, we have left ‘‘ papyr’’ 
term paper. 


sheets. 
almost precisely our modern 
All the material we now use for writing and 
printing is called by this very name, and so we go over sea and 
land and back forty centuries for this familiar word. 

Another fact we may as well mention here. The thin, white 
skin of this rush had a second name. It was called ‘* byblus.’’ 
This was probably an Egyptian word, as ‘* papyrus’? is Greek. 
And the different sheets or layers, when taken separately, were 
called ‘‘ byblus sheets;’’ and, even when put together, they 
somehow kept the same old name. So, in the old time ** byb- 
lus’’ was book, the first name given to books in all the world. 

The ancient German word was ‘‘ buchen,’’ because the Ger- 
mans and the old Saxons wrote on buchen or beechen boards. 
Who wrote the first book the world ever saw or ever read ? 
Who can tell its name, or author, or age? A catalogue of 
books was once published in England said to have belonged to 
the first man. Very soon an advertisement followed in a Lon- 
don print, giving a list of books published before Adam was 
created. The hints were infectious. A Hibernian newspaper 
soon gave a list of the volumes which Admiral Noah took with 
him when he sailed around the world in his ark. We are not 
wise enough to name the first man who ever was made (the 
first man, we take it for granted, was not born), nor the first 
book; but we can trace writing and paper to the land of the 
wonderful Nile, and we can be thankful for all the good books 
which have quickened and enriched the life of the world. 

phir labda 
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SMOKING NOT ALLOWED. 

The chief of one of the New York evening papers walked 
into the city department on last Wednesday morning, says the 
Washington Cafi/a/. The city editor had just lighted a pipe 
of Killikinic, and several of the reporters were enjoying ‘‘corn 
cobs,’’ preparatory to going out on the war-path after murders, 
insurance failures, and other events necessary to progressive 
civilization. The editor-in-chief looked at the smokers, made 
arapid mental calculation of the number of cubic feet of air 
being adulterated with smoke, and said: 

** Gentlemen, the order is that no smoking will be allowed 
during office hours. Smoking affects the lungs, irritates the 
air passages, and prevents men of ability from making a good 
newspaper.’”’ 

The city editor blushed, threw his pipe out of the window, and 
all the reporters were reluctantly preparing to follow his ex- 
ample, when a modest little jack-rabbit of a fellow, who had 
only been on the paper three days, jumped out of a cane-bot- 
tomed chair, and, walking boldly up to the chief, said: 

** Excuse me; but are you the head of this establishment ? ’’ 

“Lom.” 

‘** Allow me to congratulate you. I am glad to meet you, 
sir. My father, who is a postmaster in Orange County, says 
you are a good man; but | think you are wrong about smok- 
ing. History is against you, sir, and I'll prove it.”’ 

This was said in an easy flow of breath, and to the astonish 
ment of the city editor and reporters. The chief himself was 
evidently too surprised to knock the young man into the ash- 
box and order the janitor to remove him to the street. Ob- 
serving the profound silence, the young man continued: 

‘I see you want proof. Dickens, Thackeray and Byron 
smoked, and did not need a plumber to fix their air passages. 
Then there were Milton (you have heard of Milton, the fellow 
who wrote up the story about Adam and Eve) and Scott, the 
boss poet. Both of them smoked, and their mucous membranes 
were as good as new when they died. You may say these are 
exceptions. Well, Addison smoked, so did Charley Lamb and 
Campbell. 
shattered. 


History says nothing about their nerves being 
But these bright and glorious names are not all, 
for Burns and Locke, Scott and Dan. Webster, John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson and old Grant him 
self all smoked, and never died with their boots on. These 
are but a few of the smokers, and if you will listen a sg 

At this juncture the fire-alarm sounded; the editor jumped 
to his desk, while the veterans went down stairs four steps at 
a jump, leaving the young chap from Orange County in a whirl 
of speculation as to the probable result of his power. All 
doubts were removed on the following day, when he was made 
assistant to the base-ball reporter at a salary of five dollars a 
week, 

ne naan i 

ROMAN type with lower-case, modeled after the cursive 
writing of the twelfth century, was first reduced to symmetry, 
and used as a body type for book work, in 1471, by Nicholas 
Jenson, a famous printer of Venice. 
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AUTHORSHIP AMONG US. 

Literature in the raw, as we find it in the journals of different 
classes, pays better in the long run than in its crystalized con- 
dition in books. We have no distinct reading class, so called, 
as they have in England. Here all alike are called readers. 
Yet very few books that are published with us achieve a sale of 
more than fifteen thousand copies. The American people 
read newspapers and magazines rather than books. There 1s 
many a dramatic brain and deft pen at work to-day on the 
press that would be glad to put its: best combined works be- 
tween covers, if there were time from other occupation. The 
press has a maw that swallows up thoughts, fancies, plots, 
philosophic reflections, sentiments, and everything. 

To be an author in any genuine sense a person must be able 
to command leisure, and exist very largely in an atmosphere of 
thoughtful repose. He must feel that he can have all the time 
he wants for brooding. Work on daily journals extracts the 
sap from the mind very fast, leaving positively little that is 
worth using over. At least it would only be hash, more or 
less dry and tasteless. A fiction writer must make daily com- 
panions of his characters, until he finally lets them all go from 
him into the world. How can he do it, unless, as Hawthorne 
did, he constantly vexes his mind’s moods till they yield him 
the long desired distillation that acts as the elixir of life to his 
pages? If aman isrich already, he will not court such an 
existence; if poor, with the gleams of inspiration dancing 
about his head, he must earn his living first with his pen, and 
after that there is little left of what should make the author. 
Boston Star. 

oo+ 
WORK ON LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 

Soon after six in the evening the sub-editors arrive and begin 

work upon the piles of manuscript and printed matter which 
awaitthem there. The printer is pressing them for copy, for 
his hands are waiting; but they must proceed cautiously, or 
they will choke space which will be sorely needed later on. 
Now the reporters in Parliament and out of doors begin to send 
up their first manuscripts, and if these, and those reports to 
which there is no option do not suffice to keep the printers 
going, a column or two of literary reviews may be given them, 
since these last, if. found in excess when the paper is made up, 
can be held over. 

By ten the editor and his assistants will be at their posts, and 
now a serious consultation is held, for the topics of the princi 
«pal leaders must be decided on without delay. Such a choice 
has been deferred until the latest possible moment for good rea- 
sons. Had it been made before all the data which foreign and 
domestic telegrams, private notes from ‘‘ whips,”’ confidential 
intimations from political friends, and the exploration of trusted 
social agents could yield had been realized, it might be liable 
to reversal when the arrangements based on it were in opera- 
tion. As it is, the late delivery of a blue book, the publica- 
tion of an extraordinary gazette, or a telegram announcing 
that a favorite regiment had lost heavily in South Africa, will 
-upset the operations of the editor’s room just when such dis- 








turbance is most inconvenient. Sometimes these operations 
must commence before all the material necessary for them is at 
hand. An eminent statesman is speaking in Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, or Manchester, and in London his speech is being deli- 
vered by the telegraph boys in instalments. In such a case the 
leader-writer will be busy on the earlier part of the speech 
while the orator is constructing his later sentences. 

By a quarter-past ten o’clock the leader-writers will have 
addressed themselves to their tasks, and before they have 
nearly finished their articles the earliest paragraphs will have 
been handed to them in proof for correction. By about eleven 
the chief printer makes his appearance in the editor’s room 
with his statement—a schedule of the titles and length in columns 
of the articles he has received 
the paper is overcrowded. Proofs are now coming down very 
fast, and must be dealt with rapidly and returned. 

By half-past twelve the fourth page, that at the reader’s left 
hand when he opens the paper out, must be closed up, locked 
in its iron frame, and sent to the foundry to be stereotyped. 
The fifth page is the second to be sent to the foundry, and the 
inner pages are kept open longest. By about two the last 
paragraph is dropped into the last open column, and such as 
it has been made, with its merits and defects, the morning’s 
paper must go before the world.—Leisure Hour. 


showing the foreseen result that 


A NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION MONOPOLY. 


In Germany the Imperial Post Office: practically has a mo 
nopoly of the entire newspaper trade. Every post office in 
the empire is ready to receive subscriptions for not only any 
German journal, but almost any newspaper of note published 
in the world. The new catalogue of the German post office 
for 1883, which is just published, shows a total of $8,412 news- 
papers, any of which the department is ready to supply to sub- 
scribers at any office throughout the empire. Of this total 
5,550 are in the German language, including not only the 
journals published in the German empire, but most of the Ger 
man papers of Austria and Switzerland, as well as of the 
United States and Brazil. ‘The number of papers in the French 
language included in the list is 1,022, including those of France, 
Belgium and Switzerland. ‘Those in English, including Bri- 
tish, Colonial and American, number 821. Next come the 
Danish, 168, and the Swedish, 162 in number; then follow in 
order 150 Italian papers, 148 Dutch, 77 Polish, 68 Norwegian, 
53 Russian, 44 Spanish, 30 Roumanian, 26 Hungarian, 13 
Czech, and 11 in modern Greek. The catalogue further in- 
cludes 9 Flemish papers, 8 Portuguese, 6 Wendish, 5 Slavonian, 
5 Lithuanian, 5 Hebrew, 4 Finnish, 4 Servian, 3 Kuthenian, 
3 Croatian, 3 Bulgarian, 2 Armenian, 2 Persian, 2 Turkish, 2 
Roumanic, 1 Slovackian, and 1 in Latin. 


ial alii siaainie chink 
Two kinds of ink and two impressions were used in printing 
a thin, fluid, watery ink for the 


cuts, and a thick oily ink for the type. 


the earlier books of Coster 
The accidental over- 
lapping of the two impressions led to the discovery of the 
double impression and difference in the inks employed. 
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PRINT COLLECTING. 


‘* My partner has just gone out for a walk,’’ said a dealer in 
old engravings. ‘* He said he found the air of the store op- 
pressive. The fact is, we had an unusually large doomsday 
order this morning—that is, an order which it takes a long time 
to fill—and it saddened him. The commission was from a 
new customer, whose list led off with a little print of Rem- 
brandt’s, known to collectors as ‘The Dog.’ This etching was 
originally produced by the master on one corner of a compara- 
tively larg: copper plate. In printing the first copies, sheets 
of paper covering the whole of it were used, thus leaving a 
very wide margin on two sides and a narrow one on the others. 
The copper plate was then sawed down to the proper size, and 
the rest of the impressions taken. We could easily supply our 
customer with one of the latter prints, but he expressly orders 
a large paper copy. Now, that is precisely what we cannot 
get for love or money. Printing the etching on large paper 
gave it a tremendous vogue among print collectors, and it is to 
this circumstance that the engraving owes its great scarcity and 
enormous price, for it has no special value as a work of art. 
This incident will give you an idea of what the taste for prints 
sometimes leads to when it is overdone and becomes a mania. 
The next item on the gentleman’s list calls for an artist’s proof 
impression of one of Longhi’s masterpieces; he might as well 
have sent us an order for one of Sambo’s ears. The difficulties 
surrounding this order were of a depressing character. 
at this point that my partner went out to walk. 

**It is not alone the so-called rare engravings which are hard 
to obtain. Good ordinary prints, which are fair impressions 
and in a salable condition, are by no means so easily found as 
formerly. Ten years have made a vast difference in the mar- 
ket. ‘There are at least twenty collectors to-day where there 
was one ten years ago. Americans are exhausting the Euro- 
pean portfolios, and dealers find it hard to keep a full stock. 
At the present time it pays to keep a large stock, not only for 
sales, but because the goods are constantly appreciating in 
value. The best prints generally bring an advance on their 


It was 


former price every time they reach the auction-room, and they 
find their way by degrees to the museums. A copy of Marc 
Antonio’s ‘Judgment of Paris’ lately sold for $1,650, and 1 
suppose that a first plate of Rembrandt’s etching of ‘ Christ 
Healing the Sick’ would bring $8,000 at any time. 
sold in London, in 1867, for $5,000. 

prints are bringing extravagant prices. 


One was 
Even the more modern 
A proof copy of Da 
Vinci’s *‘ Last Supper,’ engraved by Raphael Morghen, is worth 
$1,500, and Muller’s ‘ Madonna di San Sisto’ has quadrupled 
in value in fifteen years. I know of one on sale in this city for 
$1,200, which I might have bought ten years ago for $400, I 
bought an ordinary impression in Dresden, in 1860, for $16 
the regular price at that time 
$175. 
Collectors have swallowed up a good many of them, good and 
bad; but anything with the ‘anchor’ mark, the ‘lilies and 


Desirable Albert Durers are new very high indeed. 


crown, ’or ‘the great bull’s head’ watermarks brings a heavy 


price.’ 
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‘* Of course the market is full of imitations of these and of 
all other valuable prints, and some of them are so clever that 
even the dealers are deceived. The various more or less 
fraudulent processes are indulged in to an almost unlimited 
extent. Even the paper is imitated, and nowadays the imita- 
tion of watermarks in old prints is so cleverly made as to de- 
ceive experts. The collections of engravings in this city are 
full of imitations or fixed-up prints, and if they were not skil- 
fully done they would be thrown out: for no matter how green 
a print buyer may be himself, his engravings are often seen by 
experienced collectors, and nothing tickles a virtuoso so greatly 
as to show a brother collector wherein he has made an unwise 
purchase.’’ 


— ———EEE 


BRUSHING UP REPORTING. 


‘*Do you need a reporter?’’ inquired a long, lean, lank 
youth, as he entered the sanctum, and formed rings of smoke 
from his cigarette. ‘* You see I am a genius, 1am. Got a new 
idea; bound to make your paper sell. 
circulation will double in a week.’’ 

‘*Our staff is full,’’ suggested the editor. 

“Ah! yes, saw two of ’em full around the corner just now. 
That’s a joke,’’ he yelled, gazing at the immobile face of the 
editor. ‘But to business. I’ve a new idea. You see this 
cast-iron way of reporting is played out.’’ 

‘Oh! is it??? ventured the editor. 

** To be sure. 


Engage me and your 


The public wants something new and origi- 
nal; something that will strike home. Now, here,’’ he said, 
unfolding a copy of the paper, *‘here’s an account of an acci 
dent to a little child. Just read it. See how dull it is. 
bly a thousand accidents have been described in that way, and 


Proba- 
the public scarcely deign to glance it over. If I was given 
such an accident to write up, I’d just throw myself. Now just 
see how I’d improve it. Do you think I would say, as this 
does— 

‘*¢A little child of Joshua Squills was run over by an ash-cart 
yesterday, and is not expected to recover?’ No, sir. Now 
you just listen to this: 

*¢«It is our mournful duty to record a terrible accident, by 
which a sweet young life is probably crushed out of existence. 
Yesterday one of the many offspring of our esteemed fellow 
citizen, Joshua Squills, Esq., a regular subscriber to this journal, 
was precipitated to the roadway by a passing vehicle which is 
used in the transmission of refuse coal, and sustained injuries 


which were beyond the control of the most eminent physicians.” 


| The dear infant, it is feared, will soon be climbing the golden 


For of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
** Now, there’s an article which would cause a sensation. 


” 


**Do you prefer the elevator or the stairway ?’’ queried the 


editor, as he arose. 


“Don’t 
And 


**Good morning !’’ yelled the interestmg youth. 
trouble yourself ; the stairway is good enough for me.”’ 


| he made a rush for the door, but not in time to escape the pro- 
| jected boot. : 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
PRINCE KRAPOTKINE is writing an elaborate work on Fin- 
land. 


THE envelope product of the country amounts to 7,000,000 
a day. 

In France a reporter generally makes a writing-desk of the 
back of the individual he interviews. 


‘* Now is the time to subscribe,’’ said the editor, as he led 
his wealthy bride to the marriage register, and shoved a pen into 
her hand. 


THE novels of Miss Evans, Mrs. Southworth and Mrs. 
Holmes have been banished from the Cleveland Public Library 
as being too trashy. 


QUEEN VICTORIA does not indulge in the affectation of pre- 
tending not to read the newspapers. She takes a morning and 
an evening daily and several weeklies. She is fond of novels, 
too. 


THE oldest printed ballad in the English language was lately 
acquired by the British Museum. It is a cotemporary record 
of the battle of Flodden Field, printed by one of the earliest 
typographers. 3 

THERE are now nearly 100,000 volumes in the Public Library 
of Chicago, and the average number of visitors daily during 
the past year was 3,433. The registered number of borrowers 
of books was 21,415. 

Mr. JAMES PAYN, the novelist, declares that he is a slow 
writer, only producing three or four pages a day. He has, 
however, published thirty-three novels, and he is not an old 
gentleman by any means. 


A curious dwarf is reported to be selling reprints of the 
spurious Ulster County Gazette, alleged to have been printed 
at Kingston, January 4, 1800. The curiosity has been imposed 
upon innumerable persons, and still finds many credulous ones 
to pay for it. 

THE first newspaper published west of Cincinnati was the 
Vincennes (Ind.) Sus, in 1806. The next was the A/issouri 
Gazette, of St. Louis, in 1808, which was afterwards merged 
into the present Republican; and the third was the ///inois Ga 
selte, at Kaskaskia, Ill. 


THE entire edition de /uxe of Emerson’s works, of which only 
five hundred copies will be printed, has been subscribed for. 
If the price of this Emerson advances as fast as the de luxe 
Hawthorne advanced, the subscribers, in six months’ time, 
will be able to double their money. 


A REPORTER who had seen long service on English newspa- 
pers died, a short time ago, in the person of George H. Kent. 
He began his career on the London Morning Post in 1826, and 
was afterward associated on the Morning Chronicle with Charles 
Dickens. He enjoyed the further distinction of having re- 
ported the first. university boat-race and the first regatta at 
Henley. Itis said that at almost every yacht-race, during the 
last fifty years, his face was a familiar one. 





* AMERICANS do not seem to value the beauty of the memo- 
ries associated with the haunts of our men of letters. The 
Concord cottage, where Hawthorne wrote, and the cottage 
where Poe wrote ‘‘The Raven,’’ have been sold within a 
month for no more, or rather for less, than their actual value. 


AFTER a dinner at Holland House, the other day, at which 
many of the guests were authors, a well-known society man 
said to a friend, in confidence: ‘ I can imagine one wanting to 
know an uuthor after reading his book; but I cannot now 
imagine any one desiring to read a book after knowing its 
author.’’ 

VOLTAIRE’S house is now used by the Geneva Bible Society 
as a repository for Bibles. The British Bible Society’s house 
in Earl Street, Blackfriars, stands where, in 1378, the council 
forbade Wiclyffe circulating portions of the Holy Scriptures, 
and where he uttered the words, ‘* The truth shall prevail;’’ 
and the Religious Tract Society’s premises are where Bibles 
were publicly burned. 

ANOTHER clever 4on mot from the editor of the A//antic. 
His sanctum in the Park Street building overlooks the old 
Granary burying ground. A friend, calling upon him one day, 
remarked upon his pleasant surrounding. ‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. 
Aldrich, glancing out of the window at the moss-covered 
tombstones in the graveyard, ‘“‘I have excellent neighbors; 
they never send in any manuscript.’’ 


THE Atheneum states that the trustees of the British Museum 
have lately received from Pekin some typographic curiosities, 
in the shape of eight volumes containing portions of two 
Chinese works printed during the thirteenth century. These 
books are printed from wooden blocks, and display a marked 
inequality in the skill of the type-cutters. The paper, which 
if the ordinary Chinese paper, is in the case of one work much 
discolored by age. The volumes have evidently been carefully 
preserved, and at one time belonged to the library of a Chinese 
prince, who, in consequence of a political intrigue, was in 1860 
condemned to die by a “ silken cord.’’ Hence the dispersion 
of his library. ™ . 


BIBLIOPHILEs will be sorry to hear that a Paris court decides 
that the value of a book must be held to consist in the book 
itself and not in its associations or even in its binding. M. 
Ménard, an eminent Parisian bibliophile, had insured for 5,000f. 
a French ‘** Book of Hours,’’ which had no particular interest 
in itself (if it had been English it would have been different), 
but was beautifully bound in red morocco, and, moreover, had 
a loose fly-leaf with the autographs of three famous persons 
Louis XIV., who had given it to Maria Theresa, and Bossuet, 
who had received it from the latter. A little time ago there 
was a fire in M. Ménard’s library. The binding of the ‘* Book 
of Hours’’ was badly scorched, and the fly-leaf was com- 
pletely burned, although the book itself was uninjured. M. 
Ménard at once applied for his 5000f., but the company refused 
to accept any responsibility for the lost ‘‘ scrap of paper,’’ and, 
as for the old binding, that was ‘‘ not worth 20 crowns.’’ The 
court has now supported this philistine view of the case. 
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-NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The 7imes, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been enlarged. 

The Star, of Lafayette, Ind., is no longer published. 

A. J. Bledsoe has retired from the Visalia (Cal.) De/ta. 

The Chicago News claims a daivy circulation of 100,000. 

The Saturday Democrat, of St. Joseph, Mo., has suspended. 

The Daily New Mexican, of Santa Fé, N. M., has suspended. 

T. D. Walton has sold the Caldwell (Kas.) Post to H. S. Lane. 

J. F. McGowan has sold the St. Albans (Vt.) News to John Branch. 
The Temperance Banner, of Logansport, Ind , has been discontinued. 


A. M. Crostley has disposed of the Grenola (Kas.) Hera/d to R. E. 
Hicks. 

The Circleville (O.) Hera/d has commenced the publication of a daily 
edition. 


The Tribune, of Tremont, Neb., has commenced issuing a daily 
edition 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Grif is now under the sole control of Abe Stein- 
berger. 


The Freie Press, of Milwaukee, has passed into the hands of L. K 


Roeder. 


The 7imes, of Hartford, Conn, has been changed in form from a folio 
to a quarto. 


E. O. Randall has sold the Saturday Gazette, of Columbus, O., to 
Hann Adair. 


F. F. Bechlin has purchased the Doylestown (Pa.) A/irror, and in- 
creased its size. 


J. F.&J M. Zediker have disposed of the Franklin (Neb.) Echo to 
Miller & Crane. 


Truth, a Sunday paper of this city, has changed in form from a 
quarto to a folio. 


The Bradford (Pa.) Refudlican has moved into its new quarters and 
expanded in size. 


The name of the Lycoming (Pa.) Chronicle has been changed to the 
Williamsport 7ymes. 


. 
The Dodge County Republican, of Kasson, Mich., has been enlarged 
to a nine-column folio. 


J. U. Miller has sold the Angola (Ind.) Repud/ican to Frank T. Burn- 
ham and Don. C. Wood 


The McKean County (Pa.) Mfiner has been enlarged by the addition of 
one column to each page. 


The Lycoming (Pa.) Chronicle has been purchased of the executors 
of Col. Tate by J. B. Reilly & Co. 

The Reynolds Critic, of Des Moines, lowa, ceased publication after 
the second number had been issued. 


E. C. Hancock is the new managing editor of the New York Hor/d. 
He is an old New Orleans journalist. 


Joseph Furey, of the Bellefonte (Pa.) Watchman, has declined to be 
a candidate for the vacant county judgeship. 


Thomas Hewitt has left the 7imes, of this city, to take charge of the 
local department of the Pittsburgh Commerciad. 


U.S. Senator-elect Colquit, of Georgia, has presented a $1,000 span of 
horses to editor Grady, of the Atlanta Constitution 


A. E. Smythe, of this city, is now business manager and part owner of 
the Fudge, a comic illustrated weekly of New York. 


Charles M. Walker, editor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 7imes, has been 
appointed chief clerk of the Post Office Department 


The Scientific Californian is a new monthly published at San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, Cal. It is devoted to science, art, hygiene and 


humor. W. O. Thrailkill is the editor 





Dr. W. H. Bradley has withdrawn from the Wilkes-Barre ( Pa.) Record. 
Messrs. Snyder, Johnson & Powell are his successors. 


At Smyrna, Del., F. S. Phelps has commenced the publication of a 
weekly called the Aecerd. It is Democratic in politics. 


Phinney & Starbuck, publishers of the Free Press, Waltham, Mass , 
have dissolved partnership. N.G. Phinney continues. 


Naugle & Howard, publishers of the Jowa Morning Sun, have dis- 
solved partnership. Wm. Naugle remains as publisher 


Thompson & Tyler, publishers of the Columbus (O.) Dai/y Times, 
have been succeeded by the “‘ Times Publishing Company.”’ 


J. W. Edwards has taken editorial charge of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Ga 
zette, and Geo. E. King has assumed the business management 


Drake & Barnes, owners and publishers of the Shelbyville (Ind.) 
Volunteer, have dissolved partnership, Frank Drake remaining 


B. F. Definbaugh has withdrawn from the Houtzdale (Pa.) Observer, 
and has been succeeded by White Nixon as editor and publisher 


The Chicago 7riéune has reduced the price of its daily edition from 
$12 to $10 per annum, The price of single copies remains five cents 


George C. Pease, of Reading, Pa., has issued the first number of 
Pease’s Feathered World, a monthly quarto sheet devoted to cage birds 


Nottinger & Palmer, publishers and proprietors of the 7imes, of Ot- 
tawa, Ill., have dissolved partnership. E. A. Nottinger continues the 
paper. 

J. W. Kanaga has sold his interest in the Hutchinson (Kas.) /nterior 
to his partner, I. N. Lawson, who is now the sole proprietor and pub- 
lisher. 


The Trenton (N. J.) Sunday Advertiser, started in January last, has 
been again increased in size—the second enlargement during its brief 
career. 


Henry W. Raymond, the son of the late Henry J. Raymond, of the 
New York Zimes, is the new owner of the Germantown ( Philadelphia) 
Telegraph. 

Yarnell, Caystile, Mathis & Otis, publishers of the Daily Times and 
Weekly Mirror, Los Angelos, Cal., have dissolved partnership, J. Yar- 
nell retiring. 


Frank J. Ottarson has severed his connection with the staff of the 
Journal, of New York City, and taken editorial charge of the Troy (N. 
Y.) Zelegram 


John J. Littleton has assumed editorial control of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Post-Appeal, He was for some time one of the editors of the Chatta- 
nooga (‘Tenn.) Democrat. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Guardian celebrated the removal to its new 
office by printing a twelve-page paper, containing an interesting history 
of the Guardian and its editors. 


H. R. Rutter has purchased the Hughesville (Pa.) Enterprise. The 
retiring proprietor and editor, Mr. Kinsloe, was given a banquet. He 
goes to Jonesboro, Tenn., having purchased the Yourna/, of that place 


The Brooklyn Zag/e claims to have attained, on the day of the bridge 
opening, the greatest circulation ever reached by an American journal 
Over 250,000 copies of the paper were printed and sold between morning 
and night, and the presses were again set in motion to supply the de- 
mand 


FOREIGN. 
The London Pictorial World has reached a weekly circulation of 
50,000 copies. 
Dr. W. H. Russell (Bull Run) represented the London Daily Tele- 
graph at the coronation of the Czar. 


It is rumored that the proprietors of a London morning paper are 
thinking of issuing a half-penny sheet every hour, containing the Iatest 
telegrams, stock exchange prices, reports of markets, etc, 


Another evidence that newspaper men are mighty among the mightiest 


is the statement that editor Kalkof, of the Moscow Gazet/e, has more 
influence with the Czar than any other man in Europe. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The July issue of this readable and popular magazine is an unusually 
attractive midsummer number. Refreshing reading is the illustrated 
paper on ‘‘Alpine Dairies,”” by S. H. M. Byers, the U. S. Consul at Zu- 
rich, who has made a careful study of Swiss pastoral life ; he presents its 
practical as well as ideal side. ‘‘ New York Clubs”’ treats in detail of 
the principal clubs of that city. Very suggestive reading is furnished by 
Dr.C. J Stilé, in a scholarly description of ‘‘Women in Ancient Greece 
and Rome.”’ A feature of the number is a charming completed story, 
**Moonshine and Marguerites,’’ by the ‘‘ Duchess.” ‘* My Asylum 
Life’’ is written by a physician, and details his experiences with 
victims of wild mental hallucinations. Graphic pictures of the war 
for the Union are deftly displayed in ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Gettys 
burg Battle,”” by a Company Officer. W.0O. Bates contributes a well- 
written story. Miss Tincker continues her serial, ‘‘ The Jewel in the 
Lotos.’’ Stuart Sterne has a meritorious poem, and the ‘* Monthly Gos- 
sip”’ is full of remembrances of John Howard Payne. 


Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

With the July number begins the fifty-fourth year of this superior 
family magazine the freshness of whose youth has been renewed by the 
new publishers, who have, in honor of the fifty-fourth birthday of the 
sterling old periodical, printed it with a new and pretty cover. The 
contents are attractive in the highest degree, comprising a fine portrait 
of President Arthur, five pages of colored illustrations of fashions and 
needle-work, thirteen pages of engravings of fashions and fancy work 
in black and white ; a large assortment of the very latest fashionable 
intelligence, and a cut pattern. In the way of miscellaneous reading 
matter there is ‘* Schemes,”’ a novel, by Miss Emily Read, an old and 
favorite contributor ; ‘‘ Hazledean Station,”” by Mrs. S. S. Tennant; 
‘Sunset Bells,” by Jno. Churchill; -peactical culinary recipes and 
valuable household hints. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Godey's Lady's Book. 


Hymns, and a Few Metrical Psalms. 
delphia. Porter & Coates. 

The devotional poetry of our language has been enriched for some 
years by Mr. MacKellar, who has in the present beautiful volume col- 
lected all his religious poesy. Some of the hymns were written as long 
ago as 1840, others as recently as 1882; several have found their way 
into hymnals, and all are worthy the fine typographical setting bestowed 
in the present dainty volume. 

The Natural Cure of Consumption. 

York. Fowler & Wells. 

In this volume the author demonstrates that consumption is curable ; 
he says that in its earlier stages ‘‘ pulmonary consumption is, perhaps, 
the most curable of all chronic diseases."” He teaches how the dreaded 
disease may be eradicated in any one of its stages. In the course of the 
present book Dr. Page also describes at length how to permanently cure 
Bright’s disease, neuralgia, rheumatism and fevers. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


By Thomas MacKellar. Phila- 


By C. E. Page, M.E. New 


Those Pretty St. George Girls.” Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
A new society novel this, from the brilliant and facile pen of a society 
lady thoroughly conversant with the gilded upper circles of England 
She writes brightly, as well as knowingly, of the scenes of pleasure 
where the curled darlings of fashion and wealth meet and mingle. There 
is a vivid description of a fox hunt, a breezy picture of the race-course 
at Ascot on an important racing day, and glimpses of the doings of fash- 
ionable British tourists on the Continent. 
Guide to Old Point Comfort. 
ton, Va. 

A carefully compiled visitor’s hand-book, this, of Old Point Comfort, 
Va., and vicinity, comprising descriptions of Fort Monroe, the town of 
Hampton, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, National 
Cemetery, and the Hampton Normal and Agriculturai Institute. The his- 
tories of these places and numerous other points in the vicinity, all rich 
in historic interest, are given concisely, accurately, and impartially. To 
all visiting Old Point Comfort the well-compiled hand-book will be in- 
dispensable. . 

The Phrenological Fournal. New York. 


Press of the Hampton Institute. Hamp- 


Fowler & Wells. 
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. THE EDITOR. 


BEFORE 
Who in his sanctum sits up late 
And strives, with sentences of weight, 
To set to right affairs of State? 
The editor—admire him! 


Who deftly moulds the public thought? 

For money who can ne'er be bought? 

Who always for the right has fought? 
The editor —respe >t him ! 


Who notes what great men do and say, 

And files obituaries away, 

When they shail die to print next day? 
The editor—revere him ! 


Who gives us cure for cough or cold ? 

Who suffers patiently and long, 

And seldom uses language strong? 
The editor—don’t chide him ! 


Who ignorance must ne'er confess ? 

Who knows of all things more or less— 

Or what he don’t know sure can guess? 
The editor—consult him! 


When youthful talent seeks to rise, 
Who views its growth with friendly eyes, 
Its merits quick to recognize? 

The editor—oh, bless him! 


AFTER. 
Who doth good judgment sadly lack ? 
Who hath of taste not e’en a smack? 
Who sent my little poem back ? 

The editor—confound him ! 


os 


London has a new journalistic venture called 7ke Thames, which is 
devoted exclusively to the interests of the river whose name it bears. 


Japan takes to newspapers most kindly. There are now 113 news- 
papers published in the kingdom, besides 133 miscellaneous publications; 
and in three years—1874~-1877—the circulation increased trom 8,470,269 
to 33,440,529. 


The London Gra/fhic has introduced a new plan for the publication of 
serial stories. Instead of appearing-in the regular columns, the tale is 
printed in large octavo, so that the sheets may be separated, folded and 
bound in book form. 


The Paris Charivari has attained its fiftieth birthday, and is, if we 


mistake not, the oldest comic paper in existence... Its London comic co- 
temporary, Punch, only came into existence in 1841. In its early days 
the Charivari was especially distinguished for the bitterness of its at- 
tacks upon Louis Philippe and his government. In its pages Albert 
Clerc wrote his clever ‘‘ Carillons ;"” and there, also, Cham and Gavarni 
made themseives famous. 


———_____§+ @e——$__________ 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








| 1 Month. |3 Months. 6 Months.| 1 Yea 
One Page... .. -| $25 00) $70 00 $125 00 $200 00 
Half Page. | 00/ 7000 125 00 
uarter Page . | 00 35 00 65 00 
5° 4 50 9 00 
25 2 25 45° 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. | 

One Inch 00 
Two Inches... . . o's ss es 00 
Three Inches 4 10 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 00! 25 00 


Address 


7 00 
I2 oo 
18 00 
45 00 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


12 oO 
20 oo 
35 00 
JO 00 
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WANTS. 
OUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION IN FIRST-CLASS OF- 


fice to learn fine woodcut and color presswork, or job composition. 
Seven years experience in country office; two years as pressman and 


engineer. Address GEO. A. CORNWALL, Catskill, N.Y., Box 556. 





FOR SALE. 
OR SALE—A DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY 


in a thriving manufacturing city in an Eastern State. Office has 
four power presses, good run of work, and all new material. A big bar- 
gain. Ill health cause of selling. Would exchange for a prosperous 
weekly. Address BARGAIN, care of Prinrers’ Crrcucar. 


oa OFFICE FOR SALE.—A LARGE AND VALUABLE JOB 
t office, connected with a daily newspaper office in one of the largest 
cities of the country. Is well equipped, and has a good run of patronage 
Reason for selling, the desire to separate the two branches of business. ‘To 
a capable job printer this is a rare opportunity to make money. Address 
INVESTMENT, care Prinrers’ Circucar, Philada. 
Ai *) OO CASH WILL BUY AN FSTABLISHED NEWS. 
‘ 4 paper and job office. Any information desired will 


be cheer ully given by 


PAPER 


CORRECT, care Prinrers’ CircuLar 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Po existing bs IN.— THE. COPARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE 
V 


existing between Wm. F. Fell and Wm. C. Mollerus, trading as 

m. F. Fell & Co., has been dissolved by the death of Wm. C. Mol- 

lerus. The business will be continued by Wm. F. Fell, trading as Wm 
F. Fell & Co. WILLIAM F. FELL 


PHILADELPHIA, June rst, 1883, 1220-1224 Sansom Street 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
D papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 
eyery Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rey. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. —_ 9 years’ right, one cent a name. 





THE ELM CITY LINE SHAPERS 
Are Indispensable for Artistic Work. 


They save time and lend grace and variety to job work, otherwise homely 


and laborious. 
PRICE REDUCED TO $7.50 





per font of 132 pieces. Are self-supporting and self-clamping. Take any 


size type. Send for circular. 


G. D. R. HUBBARD, 


New Haven, Conn, 





TYPOGRAPHIG + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies, With an Appendix, con- 

taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 

Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 

By John Wilson. Twenty fourth Edition, 

revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 

Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 


of Proof-sheet, etc. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 


Price, 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 





New Tare FASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or wn me 

Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. lace the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1 25. 
Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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1. 5 Type - Blectrotype fate: | 


RINTER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


CIRCULAR. 





JAMES CONNER’S Sons’ | |Ublishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manutacturers, 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIOY, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by-any other similar Establishment. 


_ Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN, 


woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


715 & 717 MARKET StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assovtment of Stationery. 


TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 
oO 


ay An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@e 


- SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 





ee) 
PRICE LIST. & 

Half Medium Rollers, go cts. | Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
Quarter “ ps 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per th. 


veel COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


s 
>> 
= 


+——p5 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE}NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


~“2 CHROMO CARDS > 


oe, Re DK 
From 50 CTs. PER THOUSAND UPWARDS. 
We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 
—o-<¢T. M. SIMPSON, >>— 
21 S. SEVENTH ST., PUR.ADELPUMA. 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes | 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, 4 


AZ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B 


No. 
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WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, + BRONZE + POWDERS * 
« EXNGRAVER= ON « WOOD,# 0 ON meray a RIE ass 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





709 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 








Syne AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard tengihe. ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard To hold 20 Single Column Galleys... ...... fi2 
Pica to 4-line, cd . 
Five-line to 12-line, gue 
NG See ee ee oe de a ee ok ae 
roo yards assorted sizes... 2. 1 ee ee ee ees $4 00 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer),. .  12¢ - - 
R. S. MENAMIN IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
‘fh ae , sa.e by R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St , Phila 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


” 20 Double 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


“ 








ee geen Bo, 


+ ESTABLISHED 1865. += 


ee ae ae wey 


: 
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~~ Printers’ India-Rubber Roller Compound, «= 


$9 =89+ “$+ -§3- “69+ “9+ 


“63° ~69+ “3° : 





325 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. 





«RE-CASTINC COMPOSITION, >. 
> ~~ Q96 +e - aia > @>—» 

; NS) 45 Cts. per Pound. SOT 
This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. It can be re-cast repeatedly. 


MENAMIN. 


\ 


For Sale by R. S. 





are now used extensively on all kinds of 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘rintine presse'snd machinery. Having | 


been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as welleas the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0, Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. : ; ts 
For Sale throughout vhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by rR, gs, Menamin, 2nd others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART. Rochester, N.Y 
- » * N.Y. 
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TIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’'S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 





NEW YORK. 
































PHS 8 SONS & 00. 


SS TT]! in ae De 


aoe paren WSN “} 


506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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PUBLISHERS, —FOR 
LITHOGRAPIHIITERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


ee 


Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


——e ea 


J. G. DITMAN c& CoO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION te 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED : >: Established 1869 by Daniel | Derma ant B. i 


. Menamin. iS 
Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work , 
e aaieat. Qh MINOR SR» 


—ai> + 





— —~<t-+ of == <> 








o> E — fn 
PHILADELPHIA. 
THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., tp GHE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
Furnished and Put Up at : :, the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma 
LOWEST RATES. 


chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 


any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 


; ‘ * Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed, A trial solicited 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired : ~viowitiinta oaths) Sts fea 


Address all communications to 
AND SET UP. R. S. MENAMIN, 


r : Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses - 515-521 MINOR ST.. PHILADELPHIA. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, . 









































{10D PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 


State ments, Envelopes and Tags. 


PRINTERS’ COT CARDS AND CARDEOARD. 


Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising 
Folding Cards, and Ball 


Programme Covers. 


Cards, 


x 
« 


x 
- 
= 
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WEDDING STATIONERY 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





FLAT WRITING Papen. 
BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 6O., 


(LIMITED,) 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 





75 





hand and made to special order. 





FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


1@- ll —_—_—--— 
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© SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, “ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 

BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside $2 00 | 10 x 16 inches inside 


8% x 13 12x 18 - 
9 xI4 ‘ » Sivas ies dates ca 91s a ea 





5) _ THE REGULAR ‘SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
3 BOOK, JOB m= NEWSPAPER GALLEYS . 





3 
r 
| 
| 











| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 


+ — —_—_4 


Mavoracronsn ayo fon Garay ROS MENAMIN, i151 Mayon $0, PRILADELPRUA 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR ‘oF Twin anon 


Size of Pair, over all, Bize each, inside. Price, pair 
17 X20 15 x 8% $9 00 
20 X 25 18 x10% 10 
24x 29 22 12% 11 
26 x 34 23% x15 12 
32% 47 29% x2% 14° 
35% 51 32% x 234% 16 
38 x 55 35% x25Y% 
- + + 41X60 38'4 x 27% 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. 
17 Xx 21 15 x 8% fiz 


x 
x 

29 X 42 26% x 19 13 
x 
x 


10\% 13 
12% 14 
15 15 
19 16 


20% 25 ae 

«+ 24% 29 22 8 
26 x 34 234x 

29 Xx 42 26% x 

ene See 29% x 21% 18 

x 

x 

x 


. 13 


35% 51 32% 19 5 
38 x 55 35% 21 
~cce CRS 3% 


14 =IN 


27% 23 PETIT, Tels " i 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. BOOK OR SMIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. ’ 
+e we SRG 5S x19 
20 X 25 18 x43 


TRON 


I IN. 


24 x 29 22 X27 
26 x 34 23% X 31% 
29 x 42 26% x 39% 10 
2X 47 29% * 44% ur 
x 5! 32% x 48% 12 
x 55 35% x 523 13 
x 60 384 x 57% 14 —s 
Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASR. 
Size each, over all. Size cach, inside, Price each. ty r MO 
17X20 5 x19 Sy 
20 X 25 18 x23 


1% IN. 


iy ; 
1% IN. 














IRON 


1 IN, 


x 29 22 X27 
x 34 23% X 31% 
x 42 26% x 30% 
x 47 29% x 44% 
x SI 32% x 48% 
x 55 354% x 52% 
41 x 60 38% x 57% 
News Chase, 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each 
Boece ees eesne 197R88 15 x19 $4 50 
2. oc eee « SEBS 18 Xx 23 5 50 
Be. a ecoce 22 22 Xx 27 6 oo 
4 cose s 862 234 x 31% 7 00 
¥ 29 x 26% % 30% 8 00 
Hh seis sd . es 29% x 44% 9 00 
x 
x 
x 


1% IN. 


con aanus + 


1% IN. 


. TIN. IRON 


- oe e06 35 32% x 48% 10 00 
Res t's 0 6 oe Oe 354 x52% Ir 50 
9 be ohn be ee 38% x57% 


1% IN. 


1% IN 
ep ct 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the &ind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made HRAViER than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor Sr., PHILA. 



































120 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








POSH eee Se Se Sree seme se 


| OTTO Owe 


PO eee ee eee reer eeeere 2 > 
ee ee ee a | 


SILENT ! OF PRINTERS. 


or er ere ereoe oer eer eer seeeeseemewme > 
OOS SSO He ee Sete sd 


‘GAS ENGINE. 


a ee ee 


Over 8,000 Delivered. 


-— et Te 
ae . ea te ' fa! —z ona 


ADVANTAGES : el me earl te B.2 7c : 
- WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY, 
ALWAYS READY TO 


GIVE OUT ITS a ug 5 | / Ss CONVENIENCE, 


FULL POWER 
AT ONCE. 


SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
a PRICE, $3375. --o 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 














CEASES. 














